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For “The Friend.” 

“ Mary Lyon. 
e (Concluded from page 274.) 

A short time before her death, Mary Lyon paid 
her last visit at the house of her kind and inte- 
rested friends, Andrew W. Porter and his wife, at 

- Monson, which she called her “resting home.” 
of She wanted retirement, “where, in that quiet 
n- chamber, I could seek anew for wisdom, grace, and 
ol, strength for the great work.” The teachers, she 
7 said, were very urgent she should go to New York 
= to sit for her portrait; so much so, that she was 
of reluctant not to comply with their kind request, 
57 and accept of their generous offer to bear all the 
he expense. “ But to me,” she added, “ it seemed of 
sy so little consequence to have my picture taken, 
by compared with seeking a better preparation for im- 
by portant duties, that I could not comply.” Her 
ets friends observed how little she said upon business, 
eh so that A. W. Porter said to his wife, “ Does not 
tly Miss L. seem unusually spiritual?” She replied, 
er, “T think so, evidently; I never saw her so hea- 
venly-minded.” Little did they then think she 
No. was preparing for her heavenly abode. She spent 
~ much time in her chamber. “ One morning,” her 
the hostess says, “I went soon after breakfast, and 
ais found her with a Bible open at Solomon’s Song. 
nd. She told me she rose very early that morning, and 
na had read through that book, (Solomon's Song.) 
ble And I think I never enjoyed it so before, though 
a I have read it often for a few years’ past. I 
of have been able to drop the figure, and view Christ’s 
ool strong love to the church. O, how wonderful this 
” love! What infinite condescension, in his exalted 
' state, to leave the realms of purity, and dwell with 
her fallen, polluted man! Yet by it he lost none of 
his dignity.” From this she drew the inference, 
that when, from the principle of benevolence, we 
voluntarily dwelt among the wicked, we need not 
be degraded.” 
- “She seemed, in conversation, to dwell more on 
oat the seenes of childhood and youth, than I had 
1an, ever known her. One afternoon she told us of her 
ren, 





maternal grandfather, who was a Baptist clergy- 
man. ‘I think,’ she says, ‘he was a most holy 
man. When a child, I can remember my convic- 
tion that he loved and served God, and was living 
for another world, not this. When I was about 
ten years old, there was what was called a reform- 
ation among his people, and many were baptized. 
My mind was then much impressed by hearmg his 
conversation with those who came to him under 
conviction for sin, as it was termed, and I never 


































lost these impressions. He was remarkable for|brain, of which she died on the 5th of the Third 
praying much for his posterity, that none of them|monuth, 1849. During that day she said very little, 
might ever be left to slight the offers of merey|being in an unconscious state most of the time. In 
through a Saviour. When I last visited my native|the evening, the pastor of the meeting near by said 
place, I went with a relative to two grave-yards|to her, “Christ is precious!” She seemed to sum- 
where forty-two of his descendants are buried. I}mon up all her energies, raised both hands and 
had a delightful view of the faithfulness of God to|clasped them, lifted her head from her pillow, and 
his believing people. They had all left a comfort- 


exclaimed audibly with emphasis, “ Yes!” which 
ing evidence, they had died in the faith.’ She was|was the last word she uttered. Short passages of 
enthusiastic in talking of him, and said, ‘ What a 


Scripture were repeated, and her countenance 
blessing to have such a grandfather! how to be|showed that she understood and appreciated them. 
prized above all the world calls great.’ 


Those which spoke of the glory of God, seemed to 
“* When she left us, I felt, more than ever before, 


interest her most. To another question, she made 
that it was a rare privilege to enjoy her personal|an effort to reply, but had not sufficient strength. 
friendship, and have her so frequently an inmate 


Seeing this, the pastor said to her: ‘ You need not 
in our family. Ever since my first acquaintance 


speak; God can be glorified in silence.’ As he said 

with M. Lyon, I had thought I had never seen the] this, an indescribable smile came over her counten- 
blessed principles and precepts of the gospel ofjance. ‘This moment of consciousness,’ says the 
Christ so strikingly exemplified in any of his pro-| writer, ‘this last ray of her setting-sun, was very 
fessed followers. But on account of her business|precious to us.’ In about an hour after, ‘her freed 
habits, and constantly planning for improvements|spirit,’ they believed, ‘was mingling in the glories 
in her beloved seminary, I had not seen exhibited, | of heaven.’ ” 
that contemplative, devotional state of mind which 
was developed in this visit. There was evinced an 
absorbing love to the Lord Jesus; Christ was her 
theme, and the privilege of labouring for him, and 
making sacrifices for his cause, dwelt on much.” 

“Tt sometimes happens that when the time has 
come for those greatly beloved, and in stations of 
great usefulness, to die, Providence commissions the 
destroyer to execute his work in a sudden and dis- 
tressing manner. Thus is the anguish of the se- 
paration shortened ; and though nature may mur- 
mur, grace looks upon such a course as an indica- 
tion of special mercy. Such is the aspect in which 
we ought to regard the sickness and death of M. 
Lyon. They came suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and reason was taken away also.” One of the 
pupils was taken sick of influenza, which, through an 
additional cold, terminated in malignant erysipelas. 
The disease settled upon the brain, congestion fol- 
lowed, from which nothing could arouse her, and 
she dicd on the evening of the 23d of the Second 
month, 1849. ‘There had never been a death 
here when the circumstances seemed more trying 
than in this case. But we knew not that a still 
heavier affliction awaited us. We thought not that 
death would very soon come again, and take from 
us our dearly beloved M. Lyon.” She had influ- 
enza about two weeks before the death of this 
young woman, though she mostly kept about till 
the day of this event. The family had never seen 
her appear so sick in the hall as she did that morn- 
ing. She addressed the scholars, striving to draw 
them from the trying circumstances in which they 
were placed to contemplate the joys of a glorious 
reward in heaven, warning the impenitent, and 
urging them to enter into the service of Christ. 
The next morning her whole appearance indicated 
too plainly that she was suffering from severe 
headache and intense mental excitement. She was 
sick about ten days after the death of this young 
woman, sometimes with favourable symptoms, lead- 
ing her friends to hope she would recover; but in 
the last three days of her life, as the swelling in 
her head subsided, the nervous excitement in- 
creased, which terminated in congestion of the 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 277.) 
City of Paris, France, Dec. 2, 1852. 

The Champ de Mars, otherwise called the 
“ Champ de Mai,” is a large oblong space on the 
south side of the Seine, about one hundred rods in 
length by half that distance in width, surrounded 
by a ditch faced with stone. It is entered through 
gates at five different places, and is adorned by 
four rows of trees on each side, which give it a 
shady and pleasant appearance. The sloping em- 
bankments still remain, which were erected by the 
population of Paris on the occasion of the grand 
assembly which was held here, under the auspices 
of La Fayette, on the fourteenth of July, 1790. 
On this occasion Louis XVI., in the presence, it is 
said, of more than a million of people, took an 
oath to observe the Constitution, which had been 
recently adopted. It was here also that Napoleon, 
a short time previous to the battle of Waterloo, 
held an immense assembly, with a view to restore 
the confidence of France, and to gain strength for 
the new wars which were before him. * * * 

Following the guidance of my old soldier, who, 
with a sort of professional instinct and with obvious 
high spirits, had put me upon the track of military 
associations, I next went to the Hotel of the In- 
valids, a vast establishment, founded by Louis 
XIV., but greatly enlarged from time to time, and 
at the present time covering with its numerous 
courts, sixteen acres of ground. I do not know 
that the christian and the philanthropist, who re- 
gard wars as among the greatest of wrongs and 
evils, ought to look upon such an institution as this 
with disapprobation ; the principal object of which, 
although it is true that war furnishes the occasion, 
is, to relieve and not to increase human suffering. 
It ought to be no subject of regret, that war has its 
humanities. As we went on, soldiers in military 
armour glittered around us. We passed a num- 
ber of pieces of heavy artillery, as we approached 
the gate of entrance ; and everywhere, at the gate, 
and in the court and galleries, some seated on 
chairs and some walking, some with one arm re- 
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maining, and others with one leg, with diversities 
of uniform, but all apparently in good spirits and 
chattering excessively, were the old associates of 
my guide, the broken but indomitable remnants of| 
the wars of the Emperor. Too old to fight and 
too much mutilated to labour, they felt themselves 
happy in not being obliged to beg. 

The Hotel of the Invalids, constructed with a 
view to the accommodation of a large number of| 
soldiers, displays a front of six hundred and twelve 
feet; there are four refectories or dining-rooms for 
the occupants, each an hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and eight spacious dormitories, besides 
smaller ones, containing fifty beds each. The 
dome of the Inyalids, which has a sort of historical 
celebrity, is spacious and lofty, and is seen at a 
great distance. Among the other accommodations 
pertaining to this remarkable establishment, it has | 
a library of 1500 volumes; consisting chiefly of} 
works of general literature, jurisprudence and mi-| 
litary strategy, and it is there, as might naturally 
be expected, that we find deposited many of the 
trophies which the French have taken from their 
enemies. In the time of Napoleon there were 


of war and of conquest, all of which were burnt 
by the French themselves on the evening previous 
to the entrance of the allied armies into Paris, 
March 31, 1814 ;—so certain it is that war brings 
with it its own retribution. 

In this building are the remains of Napoleon; 
the dust and ashes of the man, who was for many 
years the idol of France and the terror of Eu- 
rope. 

It is not surprising, that visitors should con- 
stantly flock to see the splendid monument of a 
man of such wonderful power and of such strange 
vicissitudes ;—at the age of twenty-eight the con- 
queror of Italy; at thirty the first Consul of 
France, and at thirty-five the Emperor of France ; 
but in his purpose of conquering Europe driven 
back by the flames of Moscow, defeated at Water- 
loo, and finding death on the rock of St. Helena. 
The hoof of his war horse trod in the blood of 
millions. History, estimating men by each other, 
will pronounce him a great warrior, without being | 
unanimous as to his practical wisdom, his patriot- 
ism, or his morals. His glory was military, which 
fades in the distance, while the glory of virtue 
grows brighter and brighter. And the thought! 
occurred to me as I stood beside his tomb, that fu-| 
ture and more peaceful generations might recall} 
and cherish the name of Fenelon with greater in- 
terest than that of Napoleon. 

As I returned from this place, the sun was set- 
ting behind the distant hills. I passed through 
the majestic grove of the Elysian Fields. The au- 
tumnal leaves, gleaming in the departing radiance 
of day, fell around me. My heart went back to 
America. The sound of her rivers was in my ears. 
Her vast forests spread out before me. I remem- 
bered the vastness, the wildness, the repose of na- 
ture. And I said to myself, these works which I 
have seen in foreign lands, the efforts and the me- 
morials of genius, are still the works of man. Im-| 
perfection marks their origin; decay completes 
their progress. Beauty and deformity ;—life and 
death, are mingled together. Man is here, but 
where is the Maker of man? I sigh for my native 
land. I wish to hear again the prayers and the| 
hymns of her cottagers, inspired by the blessings| 
around them. Ter rivers are her lines of beauty ; | 
her hills are her monuments; the mighty firma-| 
ment is her cathedral; and God heard in the sigh- 
ing of the winds, seen in the richness of the forests, 
and eternal in the reproduction of her wild and 


City of Paris, France, Dec. 3, 1852. 


was again a beautiful day. I found Paulin wait 
ing for me, leaning patiently against a post. 


opposite the garden of the Tuileries. 


beautiful grounds. 


celebrated Le Notre. 


localities which his taste contributed to beautify. 


artificial * * * 


formed. 
criticism. 


interesting to me, than anything I have mentioned 


dren. 


and a true woman is all this. 


ble, which awaken the emotions of the soul. 


live in perpetual succession. 
(To be continued.) 
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varied magnificence, Giod is everywhere. 


ness, 


Under the influence of that wandering propen- 
sity, of which I gave you some of the results in my 
last letter, 1 went out early the next forenoon. 
You will recollect that it was in October; and it| 
The 
Hotel de la Terrasse, at which I was stopping, is 
And after| this meeting is. 
a little deliberation, in which it gave me pleasure|inward thing of an inferior nature; but only keeps 
to pay due deference to the suggestions of the old| within the limits and bounds of the same nature, 
soldier, we concluded to take a stroll through its|'‘The doing the same thing, the thinking the same 


What a glorious creature is man,—at least when 
he stands erect in truth and simplicity of spirit. 
Statuary and painting can give the semblance, but 
not the reality. I look, for instance, upon a statuc; 
and I admit with pleasure the truth of its likeness 
and the skill of the artist;—but at the same time : 

I say almost instinctively, that it is not a man; it|és ei//, out of the movings and power of the life, 
is not a woman. It is something which satisfies the rages : 
eye of the senses rather than the eye of the heart ;| unity ; for the life in others carot unite with Jus 
—it is a thing which és done rather than a thing) spire, though it may own the words to be true. 
which zs ;—it has no inward history, no concep- 
tions which reach forth into the infinite, and eter- . 

nal, no palpitations of beneficence, no heavenly | into, and to be found in that wherein the unity is and 
filaments of love, going out in every direction and 
encircling universal humanity. But a true man|the way of restoring unity to Israel, upon the sense 
It is the living, 
therefore, far more than their semblances in mar- 
And 
whenever I see groups of men, women and children, 
with the marks of truth and innocence sanctioning| from what hath in any measure corrupted, and the 
a true or a restored humanity, my heart goes out 
in the deepest sympathy with their innocent plea- 
sures; and the sight of their happiness is the 
source of my own. These are the true ornaments 
of the garden of the Tuilerics ;—statues that have 
life, the works of God and not of Praxiteles;— 
flowers that bloom without fading, because they 


Deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; 
and yield with graciousness, or oppose with firm- 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Spiritual Unity. 

When the spirits or souls of creatures are be- 
gotten by one power into one life, and meet in heart 
there; so far as they thus meet, there is true unity 
among them. This unity consists in the life, in 
the nature, in the Spirit wherein they are all be- 
| cotten, and of which they are formed, and where 





It consists not in any outward or 


thing, the speaking the same thing, doth not unite 


The garden of the Tuileries was laid out by the|here in this state, in this nature; but only the 

I call him celebrated, (and 
he undoubtedly has more claims to the title than 
some who have obtained it on the battle field,) be- 
cause his name is so closely associated with the 
history of scientific gardening, and with so many 


doing, or thinking, or speaking of it in the same 
life. Yea, though the doings, or thoughts, or words 
be divers, yet if they proceed from the same prin- 
ciple and nature, there is true unity felt therein, 
where the life alone is judge. 

This unity is only preserved by abiding in the 


I will not detain you in giving a description of|/ife ; only by keeping to the power, and in the 
this garden, any further than to say, that it is of| principle from whence the unity sprang, and in 
immense size, a parallelogram of sixty-seven acres; 
and that there are in it abundance of beautiful 
three thousand flags collected here, the memorials |flower plats, beautiful fountains and statues, and 
beautiful trees and shady walks; although if one 
were disposed to be critical, he might justly add, 
that the grounds are laid out in some places in a 
style of straight lines and angles which seem too 
But I recollect, that I sat 
down with old Paulin by my side near the brink 
of a beautiful fountain; and that I fed from my ; 7 
hand two queenly swans that floated proudly on its| other nature ; but it is by keeping and acting 
bosom; and seeing over my head the nodding mag- 
nificence of the glorious lime trees and chesnut 
trees, with flowers of all varied and brilliant hues, 
(for there were many yet remaining,) I was dis-| omeness. 
posed to enjoy the beautiful, and to forget the de- 
In other words I had no disposition for 

And especially because there is some-| life. 
thing to be seen here every pleasant day, far more 


which it stands. Here is a knitting of natures 
and a fellowship in the same spiritual centre ; here 
though divers and different motions of several 
members in the body—thus coming from the life 
and spirit of the body—are known to, and owned 
by the same life, where it is fresh and sensible. It 
is not keeping up an outward knowledge, or belief 
concerning things, that unites, nor keeping up an 
outward conformity in actions, &c., for these may 
be held and done by avother part in man, and m 


in that which did at first unite. In this there is 
neither matter nor room for division; and he that 
lis within these limits, cannot but be found in the 


But this unity is interrupted by the interposition 
of anything of a different nature or spirit from the 
When anything of the earthly or sensual part 
comes between the soul and the life, this interrupts 
;|the soul’s unity with the life itself; and it also in- 


—I mean happy groups of men, women and chil-|terrupts its unity with the life in others, and the 


unity of the life in others with it. Anything of 
the man’s spirit, of the man’s wisdom, of the man’s 
will, not bowed down and brought into subjection, 
and so not coming forth in and under the authority 
and guidance of life, in this is somewhat of the na- 
ture of division; yea, the very knowledge of truth, 
and holding of it forth by the man’s wisdom and in 


brings a damp upon the life, and interrupts the 


In the Lord alone is the recovery of Israel from 
the loss of this unity, who alone can teach to retire 


stands, and into which division cannot enter. Thisis 


of any want thereof; even every one, through the 
Lord’s help, retiring, in his own particular, avd 
furthering the retirings of others to the principle of 
life, that every one there may feel the washing 


new-begetting into the power of life. Oh! mark, 
therefore! the way is not by striving to beget into 
one and the same apprehension concerning things, 
nor by endeavouring to bring into one and the 
same practices; but by alluring and drawing into 
that wherein the unity consists, and which brings 
it forth in the vessels, which are seasoned therewith 
and ordered thereby. 

Unity in the life is the ground of true brotherly 
love and fellowship; not that another man walks 
just as 1 do; but though he be weaker or stronger, 
yet he walks by the same principle of light, and is 
felt in the same Spirit of life, which guideth both 
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the weak and the strong, in their several ranks, 
order, proper way, and place of subjection to that 
one Spirit of life and truth, which all are to be 
subject to. Nay, he that is traly spiritual and 
strong in the light and Spirit of the Lord, cannot 
desire that the weak should walk just as he does; 
but only as they are strengthened, taught, and led 
thereunto by the same Spirit that strengthened, 
taught, and led him. As there is one that gathers 
to the true church ; so there is another that endea- 
yours to draw and scatter from it, and then to 


cause men to turn head against it, as if it were not of] tion for their reception of the gospel. But, while 


God, but apostatized from the Spirit and principle 
of Truth, which indeed is their own state and con- 
dition in God's sight. In the corrupt spirit or 
fallen nature, man is apt to aspire in the se/fhood, 
and to seek the enjoyment of what comes from the 
fountain—yea, and the fountain itself also— in and 
according to the wed/ of the selfhood. And here 
let man receive what gifts soever from God, be ad- 
vanced to ever so high an habitation in the land of 
life, yea, have the very fountain itself given him ; 
yet by this means he will corrupt ; dose the gift or 
spring, be separated from it, and adulterate with 
what he can still retain or gather in his own 
principle. And here do deep travellers lose their 
way, falling from their portion in the land of lite, 
and from their enjoyment in the paradise of the 
pleasure of life, into the earthly and sensual spirit, 
holding things wisely and richly there in the earthly 
principle, not knowing the removing of their habi- 
tation thither, nor thinking that they are there. 
Isaac PENINGTON. 





Outlines of Dr. Livingston’s Journeys into Central 
South Africa. 


(Continued from page 275.) 


Anxious to commence his new journey eastward, 
Dr. Livingston resolved not to remain at Linyanti 
longer than necessary, yet nearly two months 
elapsed before his preparations could be completed. 
But, whatever else might have been wanting, there 
was no lack of volunteers for the new expedition. 
The reports made by his companions to Loando, 
and the desire to find a passage to the coast, 
prompted not a few to offer their services. When, 
therefore, he was ready to set out, no less than 
114 picked men were happy to entrust themselves 
to his guidance. This will appear the more re- 
markable, when we recollect that part of the pro- 
posed journey lay through a region’froiw which the 
Makololo had not long before been expelled by 
their powerful foes the Matabele, whose territory, 
governed by Moselekatse, stretched along to the 


south of the Zambese, upon the northern bank of 


which our friend proposed to travel. He and his 
attendants, however, had nothing to fear from the 


people through whose country they would pass|lady superior,” were certainly indications of female 
during the early part of their journey. These were 
Makololo, the subjects of Sekeletu, and the friends 


of the missionary. 


As it will enable our readers the better to realize} Central Africa. 
Dr. Livingston's circumstances while prosecuting}‘‘the reciprocity was” not “only on one side ;”| prefer to rest. 








now printed. Although far inferior in numbers to| therefore, at the usual hour, he calls upon his first 
the race in whose territory they found a refuge,|wife, and asks for a dinner, but she sends him to a 
and known to be a conquered and expatriated|second, “whom he loves better;” and she, again, 
people, they have nevertheless gained for them-|to a third, until he has run the gauntlet through 
selves both political and moral ascendancy, and}them all with the same result. Having nothing 
are now the acknowledged aristocracy and rulers|left but to avenge himself of the wrong, faint and 
of the previous possessors of the soil. Hence the|hungry, he climbs a tree in some populous part of 
Sitchuana has become the classic tongue, the court his village, and proclaims aloud with piteous into- 
language of the Makololo,—a circumstance which |nations, “ Listen, O listen; I thought I had mar- 
not only facilitated our traveller's intercourse with|ried women, but they are only witches! Iam a 
them, but which constitutes an important prepara-|bachelor! I have not a single wife! Is that 
right for a gentleman like me?” But the ladies, 
not always satisfied with showing their displeasure 
in the negative form, will sometimes even dare to 
enforce their authority over their husbands with 
cuffs and blows. This, however, is carrying mat- 
ters a little too far, and the public sentiment being 
against such conduct, the poor sufferer gets more 
substantial revenge ; for the authorities of the vil- 
lage then interfere, and his tyrannical wife is sen- 
tenced for the assault to carry him upon her back 
from the Cotla, an enclosed court of the chief’s 
premises, to his own house, taunted, as she goes 
along, with the sneers and gibes of men on the one 
hand, but, alas! on the other, cheered by the sym- 
pathy and by such exhortations as, “Serves him 
right,” “ Give it to him again,” from members of 
her own gentle sex. “The first time,” Dr. Liv- 
ingston says, “ I ever saw it, was in the case of a 
great masculine creature, and a withered scraggy 
old man, and having been graceless enough to 
laugh, she could not help joining, to the great 
scandal of young Africa.” 

Unlike all the other South African tribes known 
to Dr. Livingston, those negroes are devoted idola- 
ters. As he passed along their principal roads, he 
saw pathways leading out of them to spots conse- 
crated to spirit worship in the dark recesses of 
their forests. To these spots they frequently re- 
pair, and as they ascribe disease or calamity to the 
angry shades of their departed relatives, they 
make frequent offerings of food and other things 
with a view to propitiate them; but unseen beings 
are not the only objects of their idolatry. Dr. Liv- 
ingston saw others the work of their own hands, a 
“block of wood, with a rough human head carved 
upon it, or a lion made of clay, and two shells for 
eyes, standing inashed. Before these, the people, 
when unsuccessful, beat a drum all night. And 
they are otherwise,” he adds, “ very superstitious. 
They would not eat with us, nor in our sight. They 
took meat from us and ate it at home. When I 
saw them, and thought of the vast numbers there 
are in this land, all living without God and with- 
out hope, I often sat down with feelings of despair. 
When will they be supplied with the gospel of 
Christ?” 

But, whatever he might have seen in these chil- 
dren of nature to deplore or to condemn, their 
supremacy, which it was passing strange to find (it|}treatment of himself and his companions was uni- 
is to be hoped for the first time and the last in the|formly kind. On approaching a village, a messen- 
history of discoveries) amongst the denizens of|ger generally met them with a polite invitation to 
But yet it must be allowed, that|enter and to select the tree under which they would 
Having availed themselves of the 



































these Bechuanas form a most influential section of 
the Makololo, the bulk of that nation consists of a 
fine, athletic, and skilful race of negroes. And 
during Dr. Livingston’s descent along the Zam- 
bese, it was with a tribe of these negroes (the 
Balonda) that he chiefly came into contact. Through 
the country north of that river, he found them very 
numerous, but living in small communities; and, 
as the fly prevents pastoral pursuits, they devote 
themselves, apparently with great interest and 
even delight, to agriculture. As he passed their 
villages, the evidence of their industry constantly 
met his eye. Upon every hand he saw men, wo- 
men, and children assiduously working in their 
gardens, cultivating maize, Caffre corn, millet, 
beans, pumpkins, rice, &c., which, particularly 
upon the low grounds, which are annually flooded 
by the Zambese, yield a large return for compara- 
tively littie labour. 

Ou gaining a more intimate acquaintance with 
their social state, our traveller was specially struck 
with one prevailing peculiarity—the position and 
even power of the women. As a rule, it has been 
found that heathenism deprives woman of her 
rightful status in society, and dooms her to drudgery 
and degradation. It is so with the Caffres and 
other natives of the south with whom our traveller 
was most familiar. He was not prepared, there- 
fore, either by reading or observation, to find 
amongst a heathen and very superstitious people, 
the relative position of man and woman reversed ; 
and so strange did this appear, that not until his 
observations upon the point had been confirmed by 
the Portuguese, did he feel assured of the fact. 
That the women should sit in the councils of the 
nation; that a young man, on entering the matri- 
monial state, should be compelled to remove from 
his own village to that of his wife ; that in forming 
this relation, he should bind himself to provide her 
mother with firewood, as long as the old lady lived; 
that the wife alone could divorce the husband, and 
that, in the event of their separation, the children 
became the property of their mother; and that the 
lord of creation should be unable to enter into the 
most ordinary contract, or to perform the simplest 
service for another, without the sanction of “ the 


his journey eastward, we shall here briefly notice|for, in return for the husband’s deference, his|proffered privilege, the people brought and ar- 
a few of the characteristics of the people among|wives were expected to provide him with food.|ranged beneath the broad shadows of the tree so 
whom he travelled. As previously explained, the} This, possibly, may account for the fact which our| many of the roofs of their own dwellings as were 


Makololo are a mixed race. 


hari desert. 


One portion of them, | friend states, that the ladies never lack a husband, |sufficient to shelter their visitors from the mid-day 
now reduced by the pestilential climate to a small 
remnant, migrated not many years since from the 
dry and more salubrious regions adjacent to the 
Lahari, or, as it is frequently termed, the Kala- 
They are composed of tribes of Be- 
chuanas, and, previdentially as we believe it will 
soon appear, they have introduced the Sitchuana— 
that language into which, chiefly by the persevering 
labours of Moffat, nearly the entire Scriptures are 


and that an old maid is not to be found from the}sun and nightly dews. But this was not all. “ My 
Cape to the equator. Occasionally, however, there} party,” writes Dr. Livingston, “were well fed all 
will come a hitch in their domestic arrangements ;|the way down until we came near to Tete. And 
and while our traveller supplies no instance of re-|they always gave gracefully, often with an apology 
bellion upon the part of the husband, he shows that|that want of time prevented them making more 
conspiracy was not so unusual amongst wives. If|food ready, and believed our statement of having 
at any time the former is so unfortunate as to of-|nothing to offer in return.” 

fend the ladies, they resolve to wound him in his} But, greatly as the travellers were indebted to 
most tender part—the stomach. Returning home,|their friends, they were not dependent upon them. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Much of the country through which they passed 
literally swarmed with large game; the troops of 
elephants especially far exceeding anything of 
which Dr. Livingston had previously heard or con- 
ceived. To the natives these creatures prove a 
great pest, as not unfrequently they broke into 
their gardens, and, if disturbed while eating pump- 
kins, or other produce, they would follow the dis- 
turbers, demolish the dwelling into which they had 
fled, and not unfrequently kill them. Dr. Livings- 
ton’s party had often to shout to the elephants in 
their path to get them out of the way, and they 
shot great numbers of their young for food ; but 
these formidable creatures were often dangerous, 
as, when alarmed, they would rush into the midst 
of the travellers. In addition to elephants, Dr. 
Livingston found this extended and well-watered 
region peopled everywhere with buffaloes, giraffes, 
zebras, antelopes, and pigs. Referring only to one 
species, the beautiful spring-bok, he writes: “I 
could form no idea of the number of these lovely 
animals I saw in actual migration. I can compare 
them to locusts alone ; for as far as the eye could 
reach, they appeared a tremulous mass, sometimes 
in sprinklings, and at other times in dense crowds, 
upon a plain six or seven miles long, by three or 
four broad.” At times, when Dr. Livingston had 
gone out to obtain game for his party, and had laid 
himself down upon some grassy bank watching, 
rifle in hand, the wild creatures thickly scattered 
over their native pastures, their exquisite forms, 
their graceful motions, their unsuspicious confi- 
dence, the free and apparently joyous life they led 
as they browsed or gambolled upon the rich banks 
of the bright river, whose course he was tracking 
to the sea, the beauty of the spectacle has so en- 
tranced him, as to deprive him of the power of 
firing a single shot, and, rather than introduce dis- 
order and death into a scene so fair, and so re- 
plete with evidence of the great Creator’s bounte- 
ousness, he has returned empty-handed to his 
people. But the daily wants of his numerous com- 
panions would not allow our friend to yield very 
frequently to such amiable sentimentalism or com- 
punctious visitings. A dinner must be found, 
though, to provide it, the gentle and stately giraffe, 
the fleet zebra, the graceful antelope, or the pon- 
derous hippopotamus, must fall. And here, per- 
haps, we may observe, the most dainty meat of the 
Makololo, the roast beef of Old Africa, is the flesh 
of the zebra; while the giraffe supplies him with 
his veal, the hippopotamus with pork, and the nu- 
merous antelopes with venison. These delicacies 
were rarely wanting to our travellers through their 
long journey, while the river banks formed a per- 
fect battue of winged game. Geese, ducks, and 
smaller birds in myriads swarmed along their line 
of march. When ata single shot our friend could 
bring down no less than eighteen ducks, more need 
not be said to show that Central South Africa is 
anything but a barren desert. Nor was fish much 
less plentiful than flesh and fowl. Whatever other 
privations, therefore, our traveller sustained, his 
















































commissariat was not open to much complaint, and|/rom thee. Thou hadst pity upon me when no 


we do not wonder to hear him say, “I found it un- 
necessary to burden myself with provisions in tra- 
velling, for the animals did not seem to know a 
gun, and would stand within bow-shot of my wea- 
pon.” And to this productiveness of the soil, and 
the abundance of the game, he was largely indebt- 
ed for the success of his enterprise. 
(To be continued.) 
(italiane 
In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, 
is there any harm in doing this? This question 


may sometimes be best answered, by asking ourselves 
another; is there any harm in letting it alone? 
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For “ The Friend.” 
On the Nature and Right Uses of Affliction. Spirit.” 


When Christ cried out upon the cross, “My God,| Affliction is sometimes intended for correction, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” the sins of|The “ Lord answered Job out of a whirlwind.” 
the whole world were then upon him, which he was| The warning voice sometimes comes with it,—“ the 
to be an offering for. Unutterably deep as his suf-| instructions of a Father.” “ Is this visitation meant 
ferings were, he endured them, as the cup of his|for ought that I am to consider, will the pious soul 
Father’s will respecting him. Christ’s followers|say, Oh, Lord that I may not lose the benefit of 
have the same cup to drink of in their measure.|it.” “Then shall our light rise in obscurity, and 
“ Are ye able to drink of the cup that I dritlk of,| our darkness be as noon-day,” and the Lord will 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am| give us to see in what we have offended. 
baptized with?” said He to two of his disciples. 
“ Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of, 
and with the baptism wherewithal I am baptized, 
shall ye be baptized.” Christ gave himself for the 
church: but there yet remains behind of the suffer- 
ings of Christ for his body’s sake, which all who have 


a part in him, are to fill up according to their day} }ical Christians of Geneva frequently return thanks 
and measure. “ Who are these that are arrayed|to God for having, in the days of Calvin, lighted 
in white robes, and whence came they?” “ These|that torch in their city, whose salutary light has 
are they, that have come out of great tribulation.| spread throughout Europe, and reached your far. 
Therefore, are they before the throne of God.”| distant shores. They also give thanks to the Lord, 
Paul was concerned to fill up his portion of what) that in these latter days, when the word of truth 
remained behind “ of the sufferings of Christ for his| js penetrating into all nations of the earth, He has 
body’s sake.” When George Fox gave answer to placed a powerful focus in North America, and 
Priest Stephens as to “why Christ cried out on| sent the children of God from your churches both 
the cross,’’ as above noted, he observes in reference] to enlighten the ancient countries of the East, 
to his answer, “ this I spoke, being at that time in| where the Apostles themselves preached the Gos- 
a measure sensible of Christ’s sufferings.” All pel, and to bring many souls out of heathen dark- 
therefore who know “the power of Christ’s resur-| ness to the Lord and Saviour. The work of pro 
rection,” must also expect to know “the fellow- pagating Christianity in all the world, is, cin 
ship of his sufferings,” and be “ made conformable} our opinion, dear brethren, the principal vocation 
to his death.” which has been allotted to you from on high. Thus 
But how are these sufferings to be endured? everything which can strengthen the hands of 
Alas, the poor soul! who shall enable it to bear| American Christians is, we think, an advantage to 
them? Christ, the all-powerful, the all-availing|the whole world; whilst anything which would 
Helper of his people. If he trod the wine press| weaken them is a real loss, a matter of grief, not 
alone, when of the people, there was none with! to you alone, but to us, and to all mankind. 
him, who shall say, “My cup is more than I can} Now, dear brethren, we desire to express to you 
bear?” Do his children walk bowedly along, in-|a thought which often presses itself upon our hearts. 
wardly musing on the “ Roll that is given them,”| We fear that the laws which establish and regulate 
let them say, “‘Oh, Lord, enable me to take it.”| Slavery in several of your States are a source of 
There has no temptation or trial happened unto us, weakness, not only in your own dear country, but 
but what is common to man: but the Lord is) to her legitimate influence over other nations. We 
faithful, who will not suffer us to be tempted or} know that there are Christians in the United States 
tried above that we are able, but will, with the| who possess slaves, and we would not offend them. 
temptation, also make a way to escape, that we may| “ Honor all men,” says the Scripture, (1 Peter ii. 
be able to bear it. 17,) and above all, we wish to do so “ to them that 
John Woolman, in his last sickness, uttered the| have obtained a like precious faith with us.” (2 Peter 
following prayer: “Oh, Lord, my God! the|i.1.) We would assure them we come not to speak 
amazing horrors of darkness were gathered around| with them as enemies, but as brethren. We do not 
me, and covered me all over, and I saw no way to} claim the right of imposing our opinion with autho- 
go forth. I felt the depth and extent of the misery) rity upon them—the Pope of Rome alone believes 
of my fellow-creatures separated from the Divine] that he has that power—and we do not doubt that 
harmony, and it was heavier than I could bear,|those among you who differ from us on this sub- 
and I was crushed down under it, (‘ Oh, heavenly|ject, are sincere and upright in their opinions. 
baptism for the dead!’) I lifted up my hand; [| However, if we would speak in love, we must also 
stretched out my arm, but there was none to help| do so in truth, and with that precious liberty which 
me; I looked round about, and was amazed. In| belongs to Christians. We know, moreover, that 
the depths of misery, Uh, Lord! I remembered| the city of Calvin is an object of deep and bro- 
that thou art omnipotent; that I had called thee|therly sympathy in America. Your citizens who 
Father; and I felt that I loved thee, and I was| visit us are continually giving us fresh proofs of 
made quiet in thy will, and waited for deliverance} this, and this circumstance excites a hope that our 
request will find some favour in your eyes. But, 
man could help me; I saw tut meekness under|we repeat, we do not pretend to teach you, but to 
suffering was showed to us in the most affecting | give you a cordial token of our brotherly love. 
example of thy Son, and thou taught me to follow} Beloved brethren, if it is true, not only that 
him, and I said, “ Thy will, Oh, Father, be done.” | Slavery is established in several of your States, but 
“« Affliction cometh not forth out of the ground,|that in many places it is unlawful to instruct the 
neither doth trouble rise out of the dust.” All dis-| children of slaves, or even for the parents to attend 
pensations of this kind are sent in mercy to them! public worship ; if it is true that the ties of hus- 
that are favoured of the Father. To purify us, to| band and wife, parent and child, are often violently 
redeem and wean us more from the world, to set) severed; if it is true that a master acquires the 
our affections more on and deepen them in things] property and possession of a woman as if she were 
above, to abase us,to make us tender and thought-| his own wife; if other facts, which we prefer not 
ful, as dear children. Scholars whom Christ will|to describe here, are true ;—we ask ourselves, and 
instruct all this and more: yea, for by these things|we would also ask you, if such laws are compati- 


men live, and in all these things is the life of the 





Letter from Geneva. 
To the Evangelical Christians of the United States 
of America, 


Dearly beloved brethren in Christ, our all-sufii- 
cient Saviour and common Head :—The Evange- 
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ble with the eternal principles of Christianity, 
which we are all bound to obey? 





prudent hands on civil institutions, but spread its|no man can take from us. Yea, have not many 
principles everywhere, and gave precepts to all|been “troubled about many things,” and thereb 


y 
We might doubtless bring forward other argu-|men, the application of which was gradually to missed of their measure of peace: but the blessed 


ments. We might remind you that slavery is con- 
trary to natural rights, and that all men having 



























freedom alike, cannot be deprived of that liberty|peat, what particularly induces us to make an ap- 
peal to your consciences is the system of laws, 
manifestly opposed to the precepts of Christianity, 
with which several of your States have been obliged | more. 
to burden their legislation, in order to maintain 
slavery in the midst of you. It is not needful to 
enumerate these laws; we know them from official 
documents published in Europe, and which have 
caused both astonishment and grief to the friends 
of religion, morality, and liberty. 
these laws do not exist in a good many of your 
States: we know that, with the exception of one or 
two laws, legislation on slavery is local, instituted 
in their sovereign power by those States alone which 
practise slavery. But that in no way prevents us 
from freely expressing the sentiments which ani- 
mate us, either to just and moderate men, who doubt- 
less are to be found in abundance in the Southern 
States, or to all the Christians of the American 
Union. 


unless forfeited by some criminal act; that the 
rights of property in men and in things are widely 
different, and that no man is allowed to sell a hu- 
man being as he would a material object. We 
might say, with Montesquieu, that slavery is hurtful 
alike to the slave and to the master; to the mas- 
ter especially, because he acquires all sorts of vices 
with his slaves. He becomes proud, hasty, 
passionate, hard, voluptuous, cruel. We might 
add, with that illustrious author, that in every 
country, however severe the toil which society ex- 
acts, the results may be obtained from freemen, by 
encouraging them with rewards and _ privileges, 
adapting the labour to their strength, by bringing 
totheir aid machinery which art invents, and which, 
we might add, art has invented abundantly since 
the days of that great writer. But we prefer waiv- 
ing such material considerations, and dwelling upon 
our argument in a Christian point of view. We 
acknowledge, dear brethren, that slavery is not 
explicitly abolished in the New Testament; we see 
that Christian masters are not prohibited from hav- 
ing slaves, (Col. iv.1; Eph. vi. 9;) and that slaves 
are exhorted to submission and fidelity, (Eph. vi. 
5, 8; Col. iii. 22, 25; Titus, iii. 9, 10; 1 Peter ii. 
5,18.) Yes, slaves ought to be obedient and faith- 
ful, and nothing should be said which could drive 


Christianity. 

There are many texts in the New Testament 
which make this plain. Does not St. Paul say to 
the Christian slave, that if he can obtain his free- 
dom, he is to take advantage of it? (1 Cor. vii. 
21.) “The Apostle thus demonstrates that liberty 
is not only good, but also more advantageous than 
slavery,” says Calvin. Is it not also evident that 
slaves who have become Christians should be re- 
garded by their masters as brethren, according to 
the Epistle of Philemon? Does not the same 
Apostle, in another place, say that before the Lord 
in heaven the slave is as the free? (Eph. vi. 9.) 
Do not the Scriptures elsewhere declare that the 


slave and the free share in the same blessings of|der a feeling of lively interest for their welfare and 


God in Christ Jesus, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one God blessed forever? Is He not the 
true and living God of the black as well as of the 
white man? Ifthe Eternal Son, who is God for 
ever and ever, became man, was it not for the 
Greek as well as the Jew, for the slave as well as 
the free? Does not the righteousness which was 
acquired on the cross by the atoning blood of the 
Lamb, cover the sins of the one as well as of the 
other? Does the Holy Spirit, which changes the 
hearts of all in whom he dwells into temples of the 
Holy Ghost, make any distinction of colour? Ought 
we not to exclaim now with the primitive Chris- 
tians, “ By one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be bond or free?” (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 
“There is neither bond nor free, but Christ is all 
and in all.” (Col. iii. 11.) Such being the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, do you not think with us, be- 
loved brethren, that these principles suppress the 
spirit of slavery, and only leave its name and ap- 
pearance? Do you not believe that since God, our 
common Father, bestows the tender sympathies of 
his love equally upon the slave and the free, we, 


their brethren, cannot refuse the precious boon of|too much turned from the true bond of union, and 


liberty to those who are deprived of it? If Christ 
has made them free, shall not we free them also? 
Christianity in general did not lay violent or im- 


bring about the suppression of all abuses. 


that Friends in the country, sending their children 
to the city to reside, should provide them with let- 
ters of introduction to concerned Friends residing 


in the city, that they may receive suitable direction 
them to revolt; that is certain; and yet it is as|and assistance from them, is worthy of considera- 


certain that slavery is opposed to the true spirit of|tion on the part of those who desire for their chil- 
dren, that their feet should be preserved from wan- 
dering into the paths of evil. he writer can speak 
from some measure of experience in this matter, as 


for good ; to which circumstance I am in part at 


Head of the church is still waiting to be gracious, 
with whom there is forgiveness, that he may be 
feared. As we are engaged to turn again unto 
him, he will be merciful to our unrighteousness, 
and our sins and iniquities will he remember no 














































These considerations are important; but, we re- 


en 


Selected. 
WORSHIP. 
Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands : 
Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 


We are aware The simple duty, man from man demands : 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken : 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirits broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless! 


Oh, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “ doing good ;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
The suggestion made in our late Yearly Meeting, 


Of wild contention o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 


Vegetable Poisons. 


At this period, when so much attention has been 
directed to the subject of vegetable poisons, from 
the frequent ceaths that have occurred, I have 
thought that my readers might be interested in 
learning which of the showy inhabitants of our 
gardens are most inimical to human life. Unfortu- 
nately, there is nothing in the outward appearance 
of these plants to indicate their deadly nature. 
They are generally bright in colour, and some- 
times very elegant in form; and the greater part 
of them are commonin every flower-garden. Amon 
these last may be mentioned the Aconite, also called 
Wolfsbane or Monkshood, of which there are va- 
rious species, all ornamental. The common Monks- 
hood is well known, from the amusement children 
find in pinching the flowers, so as to make the 
curiously-folded petals start from beneath the hood 
like two greateyes. These petals look like gigan- 
tie and crested stamens, and the hood, which is only 
a calyse, is generally supposed to be formed of the 
petals of the flower. The real stems are, however, 
the centre of the flower, and they surround a little 
group of three or five seed-vessels or follicles, which, 
when ripe, burst open at the top to discharge their 
seeds. The leaves are deeply cut, and the stem, 
which is tall and upright, is thickened at the base, 
where it joins the root, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of celery ; and persons have been poisoned by 
eating it in mistake for that vegetable. The part 
of the root which is buried in the ground is also 
thickened, and resembles horse-radish so much, 
that a party of friends dining together at Dingwall, 
in Scotland, were poisoned by the cook fancying 
it was a root of horse-radish she was scraping, 
when she was, in fact, offering to her master’s 
guests a most deadly poison, ‘There is nothing in 
the taste of this plant to warn the eater of it of his 
danger. It is slightly acrid, put not more so than 
many plants that are perfectly harmless. The 
Aconite is very nearly allied to the Larkspur, 
which is also poisonous, the seeds acting as a vio- 
lent emetic. The Anemone is another poisonous 
plant, from its acidity and its emetic qualities ; 
and the juice of its leaves will raise blisters. This 


he came to Philadelphia a comparative stranger, 
for the purpose of acquiring a business education, 
and was thrown very much into the Society of 
Friends, some of whom manifested an interest in 
my welfare, and were engaged in watching over me 


least indebted for the measure of preservation which 
I have witnessed. 

It has often appeared to me, that if young Friends, 
in coming to reside among their brethren in pro- 
fession, were taken a little oftener by the hand, un- 


preservation, that their attachment to the Society 
would be increased, and they would be encouraged 
to conduct themselves in such a manner as to merit 
the kind regard of their older brethren, to their 
mutual encouragement and strength. Let them 
see that Friends are their friends, and the friends 
of one another, as well as of the Truth which we 
profess, and then we may believe there will be wit- 
nessed, in the younger portion of Society, a revival 
of christian zeal. It was very cordial to my feel- 
ings to have the subject thus publicly revived ; 
as well as the necessity and effect of a kind 
and courteous demeanour towards all, as being 
the most likely means of reconciling the differ- 
ences amongst us. Let us all strive to keep this 
in view, and as we are diligently engaged in seek- 
ing to observe “the golden rule,” in all our doings 
and intercourse with our fellows, we may confi- 
dently hope thatthe great Head of the church will 
bless our endeavours, and open the way for our 
deliverance from the snares of the enemy. 

If we are honest with our own hearts, we must 
see and acknowledge, that our attention has been 


too many have given entertainment to a spirit of 
contention, which has diverted their minds from 
the one thing needful ; from that good part which 
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is also the case with various kinds of Clematis and 
The juice of the common Buttercup 
is extremely acrid, and the species with a creeping, 
fleshy root is a deadly poison to human beings, 


Ranunculus. 


though pheasants seem to eat it with impunity, as 


its tubers have been found in the crops of birds 


that have been shot. 


The seeds of Peony will occasion symptoms 
resembling cholera, with violent sickness ; and the 
juice of the Poppy is, as everybody knows, highly 
Opium is prepared from the capsule, or 


narcotic. 
seed-vessel, of the large White Poppy, which is 
cultivated for that purpose to a great extent in the 
East, particularly in Turkey, Persia, and some 
parts of India. 


The capsule of the Opium-Poppy is much larger 


and more fleshy than that of the corn-poppy, and 
this fleshy substance is full of a milky juice, which 


hardens by exposure in the air into the kind of 


gum which we call opium. In countries where 
opium is cultivated as an article of commerce, the 
Poppies are grown in large fields, and planted in 
rows to enable the people to reach their heads 
easily. When the petals of the flowers have fallen, 
and while the Poppy-heads are yet green and full 
of juice, the cultivators of opium wound the capsules 
with a kind of lancet having two blades, so that 
two cuts are made with each stroke. The milky 
juice which exudes hardens in the course of the 
night, and is scraped off the next morning with a 
blunt knife, before the sun has time to melt it. It 
is afterwards kneaded into cakes and packed in 
leaves for sale. Laudanum is opium steeped in 
spirits of wine; and paregoric is laudanum with 
aniseed and camphor added to it; morphine is the 
sedative part of opium separated from its intoxi- 
eating quality. In England all Poppies are more 
or less narcotic, and, of course, poisonous ; but the 
milky juice is not secreted in sufficient quantities 
to render it worth while to cultivate the Poppies for 
their opium. 

Nearly all the umbelliferous plants are poisonous 
in a wild state. Even Celery is only rendered 
wholesome by cultivation. Wild Chervil also is 
poisonous, but the cultivated is eaten in salads. 
Of all the umbelliferous plants, Water Hemlock, 
or Cowbane, is, perhaps, the most deadly. It 
grows in marshy land, and, as it has no bad smell, 
it is sometimes eaten by cows, who die immediately. 
Children are also frequently poisoned by chewing 
it. It is an acrid poison, and destroys life by 
inflaming the coats of the stomach. Fool’s Parsley 
is very dangerous, as it often comes up in gardens 
with the other parsley; and when both are quite 
young, it is not quite easy to tell the difference be- 
tween them. When in flower, it is distinguished 
by two long beards hanging from each flower, while 
the common parsley has none. But even when 
not in flower, the two kinds may be distinguished 
by the leaves of the Fool's Parsely being of a 


darker and bluer green, and having a smell of 


garlic. Hemlock is also often mistaken for Parsley. 

Water Parsnip is sometimes mistaken for Skirret, 
the tubers of which are often eaten in Scotland under 
the name of Crummock. The Water Parsnip, 
however, may be known by its always growing in 
water, which the Skirret does not. The Water 
Dropwart is still more dangerous, from its strong 
resemblance to Celery; and this last plant is so 
poisonous that many persons feel giddy only from 
smelling it. 

passin 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man 









































ning to seem to know what he doth not. 
Oe 
Selected for “The Friend.” 


goodness, not only toward all men, but also toward 


him, was a contradiction in itself. I found no 


which divine love gives utterance, and some appear- 
ance of right order in their temper and conduct 
whose passions are regulated; yet these do not 
fully show forth that inward life to those who have 
not felt it; this white stone and new name is only 
known 7vighily by such as receive it. 

Joun WOOLMAN. 


emnneeniiiprminncnme 
For “The Friend.” 


The Laying of the Trans-Atlantic Telegraph. 


[From a more extended article in a late perio- 
dical, we have selected the following passages, 
chiefly describing the preparations for laying the 
great telegraphic cable which is to stretch across 
the broad, but now no longer fathomless ocean, 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. Within less than 
three months from the present time the success or 
failure of this grand experiment will probably be 
announced to the world. Should there be no de- 
tention at London in shipping the cable, we may 
be in telegraphic communication with the Eastern 

Jontinent soon after the middle of the present year, 
which will thus be rendered a memorable one in 
the history of scientific achievements. ] 

The United States steamship Niagara has left 
New York on her way to England. She is to be 
followed by another United States steamer, which 
will join her in British waters. 
London the Niagara will ship twelve hundred and 
fifty miles of the telegraphic cable, while a British 
vessel of equal size, belonging to the royal navy, 
will ship the other twelve hundred and fifty. The 
two great ships, accompanied each by a steamer 
to pilot the way, will then proceed to the Atlantic 
to lay the cable. 


write little, he had need have a great memory ; if 
he confer little, he had need have a present wit ; 
and if he read little, he had need have much cun- 



















At the port of 


Their voyage will be the event of the age. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS, 


The honor of having laid the first working tele. 
graph under water belongs to the English. The 
Dover and Calais line was the progenitor of all the 


I kept steadily to meetings ; spent First-day af-|submarine wires which have since transmitted sub- 
ternoons chiefly in reading the Scriptures and other | aqueous conversation. 
good books; and was early convinced in my mind, 
that true religion consisted in an inward life,|at, submarine telegraphic communication were the 
wherein the heart doth dove and reverence God the |fruit of the genius of our countryman, Professor 
Creator, and learn to exercise true justice and|Samuel F. B. Morse. 


But the first conception of, and the first attempt 


In the New York Herald of 17th October, 1842, 


the brute creatures—that as the mind was moved |the following paragraph occurs: “ Professor Morse 
by an inward principle, to love God as an invisible, | will perform a highly interesting experiment with 
incomprehensible Being ; so by the same principle, | his electro-magnetic telegraph, by which a corre- 
it was moved to love him in all his manifestations| spondence will be carried on between Castle Gar- 
in the visible world—that as by his breath, the/den and Governor’s Island.” On the following 
flame of life was kindled in all animal sensible/day the same journal refers again to the subject, 
creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and at/and predicts that “it is destined to work a com- 


the same time, exercise cruelty toward the least | plete revolution in the mode of transmitting intel- 
creature, moving by his life or by life derived from ligence throughout the civilized world.” 


On the night of 18th October, Professor Morse 


narrowness respecting sects and opinions: but be-|set out from Castle Garden in a small boat, with 
lieved that sincere, upright-hearted people, in every|one man to row. In the stern sheets he had a coil 
society, who truly love God, were accepted of him. | of wire, insulated by being wrapped in cotton thread 

As I lived under the cross, and simply followed \covered with a coating of asphaltum and India 
the openings of Truth, my mind from day to day|rubber ; this he “ paid out” as the boatman rowed 
was more enlightened; my former acquaintance | across to Governor's Island, and had the satisfac- 
were left to judge of me as they would, for I found|tion of making fast the end to a battery on the 
it safest for me to live in private, and keep those|Islajd some time before daybreak. Thus far all 
things sealed up in my own breast. While I|had been propitious. But when the sun rose, Pro- 
silently ponder on that change wrought in me, I|fessor Morse discovered, with dismay, that after 
find no language equal to convey to another a clear/he had laid his wire, two or three vessels had 
idea of it. I looked upon the works of God in this| anchored directly over it. He foresaw the conse- 
visible creation, and an awfulness covered me. My| quence. 
heart was tender, and often contrite, and universal |of trial came, the battery was set to work, and the 
love to my fellow-creatures increased in me. This| Professor, with a trembling hand, essayed to send 
will be understood by such as have trodden in the|a message to the Island. He succeeded in trans- 
same path. Some glances of real beauty may be|mitting a few marks, but they were illegible ; the 
seen in their faces, who dwell in true meekness.| anchors had fouled the wire, and destroyed its in- 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice to|sulation; the crowd went home convinced that tel- 


When the people assembled, and the hour 


egraphic communication under water was “all 
humbug ;” and the Professor was hardly consoled 
by a letter of thanks and a gold medal from the 
Institute, and a fair appreciation by the press. 

Somewhat discouraged, in truth, but, of course, 
firm in confidence, Professor Morse applied his mind 
to the transmission of the electric current across 
rivers without the aid of wires. This experiment 
was successfully performed, and the current sent 
across the canal at Washington, without interven- 
ing wire, in presence of many members of Congress 
and distinguished persons, in December, 1842. 
Nothing came of it. But Professor Morse was so 
well satisfied that his failure at Castle Garden was 
only a step to the success of submarine telegraphs, 
that he wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
10th August, 1843: “The practical inference to 
be drawn from the law [which he had developed] 
is, that a telegraphic communication may be es- 
tablished across the Atlantic. Startling as this 
may now seem, the time will come when this pro- 
gect will be realized.” 

Nor does the Professor stand alone. Inthe year 
1846, when Professor Morse was overwhelmed with 
work in establishing land telegraphs and defending 
his rights, Colonel Colt and Mr. Charles Robinson, 
of New York, laid a submarine telegraphic wire 
across from New York to Brooklyn, and from Long 
Island to Coney Island. This wire, which was laid 
for the purpose of obtaining early marine news, 
worked for some time to the public satisfaction. 

It was not till five years afterwards that the Do- 
ver and Calais line was laid. Public opinion was 
against it; and when the wire was actually laid, 
and messages passing to and fro, the wise men still 
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said that it could not be.- Some declared that the 
messages were a fraudulent imposture; others 
simply shrugged their shoulders. One of our 
jeading periodicals, in alluding to the event, said, 
with asneer, “The thing actually seems to work, 
for the present.” 

Other lines rapidly followed—the Dover and 
Ostend line, the Liverpool and Dublin, the line to 
the Hague, the line from Piedmont to Sardinia and 
Corsica, the Newfoundland line, on this side of the 
ocean. ‘The line to Algeria has not yet been laid. 
Mr. Brett, in a recent lecture, gave an interesting 
account of his failure in attempting to lay it. 

‘The Mediterranean is in parts as deep as the 
Atlantic over the p!ateau—the soundings showing 
as many as 1640 fathoms, nearly two miles. After 
describing his departure from Cape Spartivento, in 
Sardinia, he says: 

At the suggestion of the French authorities, it 
was arranged that the speed should never be less 
than three miles an hour, and I never directed to 
the contrary during the whole time of the paying 
out of the one hundred and twenty-six miles ot 
cable, except on one occasion, when the drums 
caught fire, and the speed was obliged to be slack- 
ed for a few minutes. I placed three tried and 
brave men at the brakes, and had the result of the 
log placed before me every quarter of an hour, 
they timing the revolution of the drum by a minute 
watch. ‘These experienced hands nobly did their 
duty, never leaving their post by day or night, for 
it was impossible to supply their place. It was an 
anxious moment when, at nightfall, we were about 
toenter the great depths. The changing of the 
continuation of the cable from the fore to the mid- 
ships, thence to the upper hold, and finally, the re- 
woval of the mid-deck to enable the coil to come 
up from the lower deck, were operations involving 
much labour, yet we dared not stop, lest the perpen- 
dicular strain on the cable should be fatal. At 
length Galita appeared in sight. Onward we 
went, but did not appearto near it, and an observa- 
tion of thesun proved that we were out of our course. 
We signaled to the commander of the towing ves- 
sel, but it was some time before he admitted that 
our observation was correct. In the report, pub- 
lished on his return to Algiers, the French com- 
mander attributed the deviation from his course to 
the currents, which. took him twenty miles out of 
it, The distance to land now, according to our 
reckoning, was twelve or thirteen nautical miles, 
whereas the length of cable remaining on board 
was only twelve statute miles. A consultation was 
therefore held with the French commander, and it 
was determined that, as it was impossible to reach 
land with the cable, and we were in great depths 
tothe west of our line of soundings, we should at once 
steer due east, and endeavour to recover the line 
of soundings, and buoy the cable in shallow water. 
Orders were given to the exhausted men at the 
brakes not to give an inch more line than was ne- 
cessary, that we might, if possible, reach shallow 
water. At length we came to the last mile of our 
cable, without a chance of reaching a shallow part. 
It now became necessary to prepare for eventuali- 
ties, as we might have to hold our position in these 
great depths for five or six days, awaiting the re- 
turn of the “ Tartare,” sent to Algiers for a barge 
or lighter whereon to secure the end of the cable. 
We accordingly passed the cable along the side of 
the vessel, making it secure with hempen fasten- 
ings, as a precaution against snapping or being in- 
jured by friction in the event of rough weather, 
which unfortunately was not long coming. One 
night our vessel gave several violent plunges, caus- 
ing great alarm for the safety of the cable. Never- 
theless, on the morrow we received a telegraphic 


dispatch from London, via Paris, announcing the| 
rapid progress of the additional length ordered by 
I was on the point of 
replying, when a sudden and violent plunge of the 
vessel caused me to exclaim “It is gone!” refer- 
ring, of course, to the cable, and on trying the in- 
strument, I was concerned to find that there was 
We at once commenced haul- 
ing in the cable, and after some hours. to our dis- 
may, up came the end, broken apparently by fric- 
tion on the rocks at the bottom, about 502 fathoms) 
: Thus terminated | 
my last attempt to connect Africa with Europe by 


us four days previously. 


no communication. 


(half a mile) from the vessel. 


a submarine telegraph. 


THE WIRE, 


The cable used in traversing the British Chan- 
nel, from Calais to Dover, was as thick as a lady’s 
wrist, and weighed from seven to eight tons to the 
The Dublin cable was full as large; and 
the one which Mr. Brett lost in the Mediterranean 
These cables have usually been | 
composed of one, two, or three stout single copper 
wires, encased in gutta percha, and surrounded by | 
a heavy iron wire wound tight round the gutta 
The decomposition effected by the water 
‘Lhe iron enters into chemi- 
cal combination with the materials of the bed of 
the sea, and forms a concrete mass of calcareous 
or silicious substance, embedding the wire in an 


mile. 


was even larger. 


percha. 
increases their size. 


impenetrable and apparently indestructible coat. 


The cable which was laid, during the late war, 
from Varna to Balaklava, was, owing to the hurry 
with which it was laid, not coated with a protec- 
It was simply three fine 
copper wires cneased in gutta percha; the whole 


tion of steel or iron wire. 


not larger in bulk than a common lead pencil. 


The transatlantic cable is a new experiment. As, 
in the opinion of the highest authorities, the only 


chance of a mishap is during the laying of the cable; 
and this is diminished in proportion to its flexibility. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC PLATEAU. 


This plateau, prairie, or “steppe,” as Lieutenant 
Maury calls it, extends in unbroken line from Cape 
Race, in Newfoundland, to Cape Clear, in Ire- 
land. Indeed, it may be said to encircle the earth ; 
[foe it can be followed through the British Islandsinto 
the great range which divides the Arctic waters 
from the waters flowing into the Baltic and other 
seas, crossing the continent of Asia, disappearing 
under the Pacific, peeping up in the Aleutian 
Islands, and again re-appearing in the great North 
American range which divides the waters of the 
Pole from those of the great Lakes. 

It is nowhere in the Atlantic above ten or twelve 
thousand feet below the surface of the water, while 
on either side of it, to the North or South, depths 
of 24,000 feet are supposed or known to exist. 
The whole plateau has been accurately surveyed 
by Lieut. Berryman, and sounded at regular inter- 
vals with Brooke’s sounding apparatus, so that its 
surface can be mapped with more accuracy than 
the interior of the continents of Africa or Aus- 
tralia. 

It is, we know, a vast cemetery, covered from 
end to end to the depth of several feet with dead 
shell-fish of miscroscopic size. Some of these have 
been brought up, and exhibit the most lovely 
forms, showing, by their sharpness and perfect out- 
line, that no current exists where they lie, that no 
shock disturbs them, that they rest in a death-like 
stillness very well befitting so huge a grave. 

The telegraphic wire will be the first disturber 
of their rest. 


LAYING THE CABLE. 
The distance between St. Johns, Newfoundland, 


difficulty to be apprehended was in the laying of | and Valencia, Ireland, is 1640 miles in a straight 
the cable, and as it was quite certainthat no anchors |line. In order to allow for losses, deviations from 


could interfere with it when it lay on the bottom of 
the sea at a depth of a mile or two, the problem 
proposed to the makers of the cable was to combine 
in the highest degree strength with flexibility. 
The cable finally settled upon as the best, is quite 


the straight line, and inequalities in the sea bot- 
tom, the length of cable prepared for the telegraph 
is 2500 miles. 

Each of the two vessels engaged on the service 
will take on board half of this; they will sail from 


i 


small, being not over three quarters of an inch in| Greenwich, in company with the two pilot steam- 


diameter, and weighing eighteen hundred weight 
out of water, and thirteen hundred weight in water 
to the mile; that is to say, one-eighth the weight 
Its heart is a 
strand of seven fine copper wires, twined together 
so closely as to produce contact throughout. The 
whole strand will be as one wire for telegraphic 
purposes, while the number of the wires will allow 


of the Dover and Calais cable. 


ers, to the middle of the Atlantic, say somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of longitude 32 degrees. 

(To be concluded.) 

aiid, 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are often 


each of the seven to be broken in a thousand/|raised into the greater transports of mirth, who 


places without interrupting the communication. 
‘That can not be severed unless all seven wires are 
Over the wires 
is a thick coatingof gutta percha, laid on with pe- 
culiar care and by repeated applications. Very nice 
experiments have been made to insure the capacity 
of this gutta percha to resist the pressure of two 
Over the gutta percha is wound 
a covering of strands of charcoal-iron wires, each 


broken at the same identical spot. 


miles of water. 


strand consisting of seven wires. 


The cable, thus elaborately constructed, so far 
fulfils its design, that while it will support in water | - 
six miles of its own length, or say four tons weight, 
it is flexible enough, as Mr. Brett said, to be tied 
into a knot around a man’s body. It will be paid 


out with as much ease as a hempen cord. 


are subject to the greatest depressions of melan- 
choly. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though it 
does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
prevents us from falling into any depth of sorrow. 
Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.— Addison, 


———————————— Eee 
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FIFTH MONTH 16, 1857. 











Primitive Christianity Revived, in the Faith 


‘thus|and Practice of the people called Quakers ; written 


the only danger to be apprehended will be materi-|in testimony to the present dispensation of God, 


ally lessened. 


Once on the bed of the ocean, the|through them, to the world; that prejudices may 


cable will sink, it is supposed, twenty to forty feet|be removed, the simple informed, the well-inclined 
in the soft shells, sand, and mud, and will thus be| encouraged, and the ‘I'ruth, and its innocent friends, 


out of reach of accident from any source. The only 


ightly represented; by William Penp 
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To which is prefixed a memoir of Penn, by James 
M. Brown, of Virginia. 

This reprint gives much of the Scripture referred 
to in the original. 1857. 


The above-named work, by William Penn, has 
always been acknowledged by the Society of 
Friends as a clear and candid, though brief, expo- 
sition of its belief upon the great and cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity. It is a sufficient answer to 
the cavils that have been renewedly put forth by 
some in the present day, who appear anxious to 
have it believed that our early Friends were not 
orthodox in relation to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and the Atonement made by him for the sins of 
the whole world. It also fully sets forth and demon- 
strates what the author lays down “as a main 
fundamental in religion,” and the “ancient, first, 
and standing testimony” of Friends, viz: “ That 
God through Christ hath placed a principle in 
every man, to inform him of his duty, and to en- 
able him to do it; and that those who live up to| 
this principle are the people of God, and that | 
those who live in disobedience to it are not God’s 
people, whatever name they may have, or profes- 
sion they may make of religion.” 

We are glad to find that a member of another 
religious denomination than our own has become 
so much interested in this little work, as to be at the 
labour and expense of publishing an edition of it ; 
and we hope he may succeed in spreading it widely 
among persons of all professions. He has prefaced 





it with a short biographical notice of William Penn, 
including the principal parts of Forster's refutation 
of the calumnies of Macauley. 

The whole work contains one hundred and fifty 
pages, and is sold for 50 cents a copy. 


It is for) 
sale at Uriah Hunt’s, No. 44 North Fourth street, 
and at Henry Longstreth’s, No. 347 Market street, 
and at other bookstores. 


Ona the tharth page of the present pamber wil] | United States, and will not be supported by foreign 
7 o 


be found the commencement of a letter from Gene- 


va, on the subject of Slavery, addressed to “ The | the erection of a new naval depot. 


Evangelical Christians of the United States of Ame- 
rica,” and signed by “the Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and members of the Presbytery of the Evan- 
gelical Church, of the Church of the Temoignege, 
of the Theological College, of the Committee of the 
Evangelical Society, of the Italian Committee, of 
the Committee of Missions, of the Committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance, of the Committee of the 
Young Men’sChristian Association, &c.,” at Geneva. 

It is said to have been drawn up by J. H. Merle 
D’ Aubigne, the celebrated author of the History of 
the Reformation, and several of the names attached 
to it have been long and favorably known for their 
active defence of Protestantism in Europe. Al- 
though there a few expressions in it with which we 
do not fully unite, yet it is an affectionate and ear- 
nest appeal to the professors of the religion of 
Christ in our land, and, we think, breathes the spirit 
of the Gospel. We shall give the remainder of the 
letter in our next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fourth mo. 25th. 
The Earl of Elgin has left England on his diplomatic 

mission to China. The land troops which will accom- 


James Brooke, saved his life by swimming across a creek.| Scarcity in Texas.—The Galveston papers of the 28th 
One of the Borneo Company's steamers subsequently | ult., state that there is almost a famine for breadstuffs, 
arrived at Saranak, and, with Sir James Brooke, at the|in the counties above Bastrop. The price of corn wag 
head of a body of Malays and Dyaks, avenged the de-|$2.62 a bushel. 
struction of the settlement, killing two thousand Chinese.| Another Slaver—The schooner Louis McLane has been 
A numerous meeting of merchants and manufacturers | seized by the Collector at New Orleans, as she was leay- 
was held in Manchester, for the purpose of forming an|ing the port. 
Association for the promotion of the growth of cotton| Failures in Boston.—Several heavy failures have re- 
all over the world, to be called the “ Cotton Supply As-|cently occurred among the dry goods dealers of Boston, 
sociation.” The Association is to encourage, by all|The whole amount of the liabilities of the firms that 
practicable means, the growth of cotton in the colonies, | have failed, exceeds a million of dollars. 
and other countries, by diffusing information, supplying} The Oyster Trade of Baltimore, Md., gives employment 
machinery, and removing, as far as possible, all legisla-|to 300 vessels, and nearly 9000 persons. There are over 
tive impediments. 7000 men engaged in catching the bivalves, and bring. 
The British Parliament was to meet for business on|ing them to market, an occupation confined exclusively 
the 7th inst. A feeling was prevalent in London, that|to Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. About 4000 men 
the new House of Commons is more likely to sympathize |are employed in shucking, and 500 in packing and pre- 
with Lord John Russell, than Lord Palmerston, the pre-| paring them for transportation to the South and West; 
sent Premier. 300 tinners are engaged in making the packages, and the 
The Liverpool cotton market was unsettled, with a|work of 50 labourers is required to convert the shells 
slight decline in nearly all grades, consequent upon |into lime. 
holders pressing their stocks on the market, and the in-| Zhe Newfoundland Fishing Treaty, recently in progress 
creasing stringency in money matters. Philadelphia and |between France and England, has been abandoned, to 
Baltimore flour, 28s. a 29s.; Ohio, 30s.a 31s. Corn has |the great delight of the Colonists. 
advanced 6d., and wheat 2d. Consols, 93 a 93}. The Quarantine Convention of Delegates, from the com- 
The latest accounts from Russian Finland continue to | mercial cities of the Union, assembles in Philadelphia on 
give a most distressing picture of the famine raging in|the 15th inst. It is expected the Convention will devise 
that unhappy country. In the districts of Uleaborg,|an improvement in the regulations, by which unneces- 
Wasa, and Kurpio alone, out of a population of 657,000 |sary restrictions may be avoided, the admission of dis- 
souls, no less than 250,000 have no other means of sub-|ease guarded against, and safety and convenience so 
sistence than begging, or eating the unpalatable bread | blended, that, while the inhabitants of a place are se- 
made from the bark of trees. The mortality is conse-|cured against contagion on the one side, the interests 
quently very great, and it is daily on the increase, as the |and rights of ship owners, underwriters and crews of 
famine typhus has broken out with great malignity.|vessels may not unnecessarily be made to suffer detri- 
Liberal contributions have been sent from Hamburg and | ment on the other. If this object shall be effected, the 
Lubeck. Upwards of $80,000 have been remitted from | Convention will have rendered a valuable service to the 
Sweden, and as soon as the ice disappears, several ves- | country. 
sels with corn and flour will be despatched to the relief 
of the sufferers. 
UNITED STATES.—The Administration declines re- 
suming negotiations with England, upon the basis of the T 
Dallas Clarendon Treaty. It is believed the whole sub- 
ject will be left at rest, until after the next meeting of Con- 
gress. On the 12th, Robert J. Walker left Washington 
for Kansas, to enter upon his duties as Governor of the 
territory, having received his instructions from the Pre- 
sident. It is stated that the British and French Minis- 
ters have represented to the government of New Granada, 
that the latter is in the wrong in its controversy with the 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
unessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 
Application may be made to 
Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
JosepH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 


ee 


powers. The Secretary of the Navy has agreed to pur- 
chase eighty acres of land, on Blythe Island, Georgia, for 
The price fixed upon MARRIED, on the 8th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
for the land, is one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. |Orchard street, New York, Henry Lawrence, to Caro- 
Winter at the North—Despatches from Buffalo, N. Y., |LINE, daughter of I. F. Whitall. 
dated Fifth mo. 11th, say: “The weather has become , on the 29th of Fourth mo., 1857, at Sandy 
quite cold, and snow has fallen to an unusual extent for Spring Meeting of Friends, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
May. A propeller started from her dock on Saturday |Davip Frencu, of Salem, to Exiza, daughter of Morris 
morning, but is still blocked in by the ice, a mile and a and Ann Meller, of the former place. 
half from the light-house.” 
The Ohio River continues to be well filled with water. Disp, at Mount Pleasant Boarding-School, Jefferson 
On the 11th, there were eight feet in the channel, at|county, Ohio, on the 1st of Second month, 1857, Tomas 
Pittsburg. Picker, son of Thomas and Mary Picket, in the 17th year 
New York.—Mortality last week, 392. of his age; a member of Hopewell Preparative and Penns- 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 184. ville Monthly Meeting, Morgan county, Ohio. The last 
The American Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company, |iliness of this dear youth was short, and at times he suf- 


is now fully organized. A charter was obtained from|fered much, yet bore all with patience. Being made 
the Legislature of New York, and the whole capital for 





active operations ($200,000) has been promptly sub- 
scribed. The President is Eli Thayer; the Secretary 
\John C. Underwood, of Virginia. It is hoped by the 
projectors of this enterprise, that they will succeed in 
turning a part of the great stream of European and 
Northern emigration, from the West to the border slave 
States of the South. 

Maple Sugar.—The crop of the whole Union this year 
is estimated at 68,500,000 pounds, which is nearly equal 
to half the product from the sugar cane last year. Its 
production has been stimulated by the high price of 
sugar. In New York alone, about twenty millions of 
pounds have been made this season, valued at two and 
a half millions of dollars. 





pany the expedition, are to be under the command of 


The Shipping Interest is said to be unusually depressed. 
It is estimated that vessels, to the value of twenty-five 


sensible that his end was approaching, he supplicated 
very fervently, and soon after expressed much sympathy 
for a sister, (the only one of his family who was with 
him,) entreating her not to weep for him, but to prepare 
to meet him in heaven. He also sent messages of love 
to his absent brother and sisters, which, with other ex- 
pressions, and his peaceful, happy close, afford the 
blessed assurance, that his purified spirit has, through 
mercy, been permitted to enter that city whose walls 
are salvation, and whose gates are praise. 

——, at Hopewell, Morgan county, Ohio, on the 6th of 
Third month, 1857, at the residence of her son-in-law 
Isaac Stubbs, MartTHa Doupna, relict of Henry Doudna; 
a member of Chesterfield Preparative and Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 78th year of her age. Her last illness was of 
short duration; she suffered comparatively but little 
pain ; her countenance bore the impress of serenity and 





General Ashburnham. The Earl of Elgin was to have| millions of dollars, are lying in New York harbour, most | peace; and though in a measure deprived of the power 
an interview with the French Emperor at Paris, and pro-| of them without employment, and the rates of freight |of speech, she manifested her love and affection to those 


ceed from thence, by way of Marseilles, for Alexandria. 
By telegraph, Hong Kong dates to Third mo. 15th, had 
been received. The Europeans on board the British steamer 


Queen, under the Portuguese flag, had been murdered | 


by the Chinese, and the steamer, with her valuable cargo, 
carried off. The Chinese in Saranak and Borneo had 
risen and massacred several Europeans. The Rajah, Sir 


very low. 

Breadsiuffs—On the 11th inst., the quotations were as 
follows :—New York, white wheat, $1.90; mixed corn, 
84 cts. Philadelphia, Pa. red wheat, $1.75 a $1.80; 
corn, 82 cts. Baltimore, red wheat, $1.70 a $1.75: 
white, $1.70 a $1.85; corn, 75 cts.a 79 cts. Cincinnati, 
flour in active demand, at $6.50. 


about her. Her close was remarkably quiet and easy; 
as one falling into a sweet sleep, leaving her relatives 
the consoling assurance that she has entered into her 
everlasting rest. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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